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EDITORIAL 


Now  is  the  Time 


"Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  .  .  ."  to  the  aid  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Specifically,  now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us 
to  help  save  the  Chattahoochee  from  Buford 
Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek  for  all  Georgians  to 
enjoy,  now  and  in  the  future.  Without  a  last 
major  effort,  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  saving  and  protecting  the  river 
may  be  negated. 

In  July  of  1972,  the  Atlanta  Regional  Com- 
mission proposed  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  corridor  (2,000  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  river)  for  the  48-mile  stretch  from 
Buford  Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek.  The  plan  was 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  ability  of  the  river 
environment  to  accommodate  varied  types  of 
development  and  land  uses  including  private 
ownership  and  development  and  public  park- 
land and  open  space.  Some  6,000  acres  of  land 
were  marked  for  public  purchase.  Sites  embody- 
ing the  essence  of  high  environmental  quality, 
scenic  beauty;  the  historical,  archaeological,  ge- 
ological, and  botanical  significance;  and  the 
recreational  and  educational  value  of  the  river 
were  identified  and  slated  for  protection. 

Much  work  has  been  done.  The  Georgia 
Heritage  Trust  Program  has  listed  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  as  its  first  priority  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  several  important  sites  have  been 
purchased.  The  state  presently  owns  5 1 5  acres 
along  the  river.  This  was  made  possible  through 


donation  of  140  acres  by  the  Georgia  Power 
Company,  gift  sales  by  landowners,  and  funds 
from  the  following  sources:  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation— $1,898,250.00;  City  of  Atlanta— 
$90,000.00;  Cobb  County— $41,750.00;  Gov- 
ernor's Emergency  Fund — $67,612.46;  and 
Heritage  Trust— $2,343,000.00;  for  a  total  of 
$4,440,612.46. 

Support  has  come  from  all  areas,  but  addi- 
tional assistance  is  needed  immediately.  Key 
areas  in  the  river  corridor  must  be  acquired 
within  the  next  six  to  eighteen  months  or  owners, 
who  have  commendably  held  valuable  property 
for  years,  will  have  to  commence  development 
to  seek  returns  on  large  investments.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  will  not  permit  the  state  to  act 
quickly  enough  in  the  purchase  of  these  areas, 
and  local  governments  are  in  a  similar  situation. 
Without  prompt  help  from  private  citizens,  these 
key  areas,  so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
river's  integrity,  will  be  lost  forever. 

A  group  of  concerned  people,  recognizing 
the  need  for  the  solicitation  of  private  funds, 
have  formed  the  Legacy  Foundation,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  implementing  of  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional Commission  proposal  for  the  Chattahoo- 
chee. Having  a  non-profit  tax  exempt  status, 
your  donation  to  the  Legacy  Foundation  is,  of 
course,  tax  deductible.  This  is  your  chance,  per- 
haps your  last  chance,  to  buy  a  part  of  the 
Chattahoochee. 
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Build  Your  Own 
Custom  Knife 


By  Bob  Wilson 


The  custom  knife  is  hardly  some- 
thing new,  but  today's  popularity  of 
the  custom  knife,  in  the  face  of  the 
ready  availability  of  purportedly  ade- 
quate mass-produced  knives,  makes 
it  worth  another  look.  Custom  knives, 
those  designed  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  individually  crafted,  are  as  old 
as  the  first  knife.  Until  the  industrial 
revolution,  all  knives  were  handmade 
and  were  designed  by  either  the  maker 
or  customer  to  fit  a  specific  need  or 
his  conception  of  a  general-purpose 
knife.  Armorers,  blacksmiths  and 
other  metal  craftsmen  caried  the  trade 
of  making  knives  by  hand  into  the 
present  century. 

You  may  ask  why,  in  this  day  of 


mechanization  and  mass  production, 
anyone  would  want  or  need  a  custom 
knife.  As  an  indication  that  at  least 
some  of  us  feel  such  a  need,  one  might 
note  that  over  a  hundred  craftsmen 
throughout  the  country  are  currently 
engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
custom  knives  as  their  profession. 
The  reason,  although  perhaps  over- 
simplified, is  that  the  custom  knife 
can  be  of  better  quality  and  more 
suited  to  a  specific  use  than  the  mass- 
produced  knife. 

How  can  custom  knives  be  better? 
Don't  all  the  big  knife  companies 
claim  to  use  the  "finest  steel  and  high- 
est quality  materials,"  and  "exacting 
craftsmanship  in  making  the  best  pos- 


sible product"?  And  what  about  cost? 
You've  heard  that  those  custom  jobs 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
highly  regarded  name  brands,  right? 
Custom  knives  can  be  superior  to 
mass-produced  models  in  many  ways. 
Perhaps  most  important,  it  is  de- 
signed and  built  to  the  owner's  speci- 
fications. Secondly,  materials  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  knives  on 
a  knife-by-knife  basis  that  are  simply 
not  suited  to  mass  production  tech- 
niques. Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  satis- 
faction gained  from  owning  a  knife 
that  is  unique,  or  at  the  very  least  not 
likely  to  be  similar  to  any  other  in 
camp.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  beast, 
custom  knives  cost  more  than  pro- 
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duction  line  products;  but  there  is  a 
simple  way  to  cut  way  down  on  the 
cost  of  a  custom  knife  without  giving 
up  any  of  the  benefits. 

Fully  half  of  the  merit  of  a  custom 
knife  is  found  in  the  blade,  its  quality 
and  its  design.  There  is  little  the  ama- 
teur can  do  but  purchase  a  blade. 
Forging  or  grinding  a  blade  requires 
experience  and  machinery  not  usually 
possessed  by  the  beginner.  You  can, 
however,  select  a  standard,  inexpen- 
sive blade  that  is  well  suited  to  your 
needs.  Or,  you  can  order  a  custom 
blade,  made  to  your  specifications,  by 
a  professional  maker. 

Ok,  you  say.  Where  do  the  benefits 
of  a  "custom"  knife  come  from  if  I 
order  an  inexpensive  factory-made 
blade,  and  where  does  the  savings 
come  from  if  I  order  a  handmade 
blade? 

It's  all  in  the  handle,  friends — or 
the  handle  and  guard  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. A  factory-made  blade,  of  per- 
haps mediocre  steel,  becomes  a  cus- 
tom knife  (if  the  blade  design  is  well 
suited  to  the  job  at  hand)  when 
coupled  with  a  handle  that  fits  your 
hand  like  a  glove  and  that  you  can 
grip  like  a  vice.  Roughly  50%  of  the 
cost  of  a  handmade  custom  knife  can 
be  saved  if  you  put  the  handle  on 
yourself.  The  task  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  results  can  be  gratifying. 

A  handle  and  guard  can  be  fitted 
to  a  blade  using  only  hand  tools  and 
a  little  care.  Some  power  tools  may 
be  helpful,  but  really  serve  only  to 
speed  up  the  process,  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  job  can  best  be  done 
using  hand  tools  and  patience.  The 
following  photographs  will  show  you 
how. 

Additional  information  on  custom 
knives  and  knifemaking  can  be  found 
in  the  books  reviewed  in  last  month's 
Outdoors  in  Georgia.  The  tools  re- 
quired generally  are  available  at  any 
good  hardware  store.  Blades  and  spe- 
cialized supplies  are  available  from: 

Indian  Ridge  Traders 
P.  O.  Box  X-50 
Ferndale,  Michigan  48220 

Bob  Schrimsher 
P.O.Box  11448 
Dallas,  Texas  75223 


The  various  parts  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  custom 
knife  are  shown  above.  The  blade  is  purchased  ready-made,  as 
grinding  or  forging  a  blade  requires  equipment  and  skills  not 
usually  found  in  the  home  workshop.  Wood  or  stag  are 
traditional  handle  materials,  with  man-made  Micarta  gaining 
favor  among  knifemakers.  A  piece  of  brass  or  nickel  silver  are 
the  traditional  materials  for  a  guard  and  butt  cap  if  they  are  to 
be  used. 


The  first  step  in  assembling  the  knife  is  to  fit  the  guard  (some 
knives  are  assembled  without  guards,  however).  After  determining 
the  size  opening  required  for  the  tang,  and  marking  the  guard 
material,  holes  are  drilled  within  the  marks. 


photo  by  Bob  Busby 
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A  small  file  is  used  to  square  up  the  opening 
in  the  guard  made  by  the  drill:  A  fit  tighter 
than  that  shown  might  be  desirable,  but 
such  a  gap  will  be  filled  with  solder  and  will 
not  appear  as  a  fault  in  the  final  product. 


On  a  knife  to  be  used  in  the  field,  a  slot 

should  be  made  in  the  handle  in  order  to 

prevent  the  handle  from  twisting.  A  series 

of  holes  is  drilled  to  create  an  oblong 

opening  just  larger  than  the  tang  of  the 

knife.  For  a  knife  meant  for  display,  a 

single  large  hole  may  be  bored. 


Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


With  the  guard  properly  fitted  (it  could  even  be  attached  at  this 
point),  the  handle  material  must  be  prepared.  The  handle 
material  shown  here  is  a  "crown"  stick  of  stag. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 
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Attaching  the  guard  to  the  blade  is  a  simple 
matter  of  soldering.  In  the  spot  that  we 
want  the  solder  to  adhere,  a  flux  is  applied. 


Heat  is  applied  only  to  the  area  of  the  joint, 

and  used  only  in  the  amount  necessary. 

Since  solder  will  flow  toward  the  hottest 

part  of  the  joint,  heat  should  ideally  be 

applied  from  the  back  of  the  guard.  If  the 

guard  and  handle  are  properly  fitted,  the 

major  function  of  the  solder  is  to  make  a 

neat  joint  and  seal  out  moisture. 


Excess  solder  must  be  removed  by  careful  file  work.  A  small  file 
with  one  side  ground  smooth  (such  as  a  points  file  used  in 
automotive  work)  will  protect  the  blade  from  accidental 
scratching. 


Photos  by  Bob  Wilson 
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With  the  guard  soldered  in  place,  the 

handle  is  attached  with  epoxy,  and 

sometimes  with  rivets  or  pins. 


A  trick  used  by  professional  custom 
knifemakers  to  get  a  light  fit  with  the  style 
of  handle  illustrated  is  to  drill  a  series  of 
holes  in  the  handle  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  blade,  and  grind  the  end  of  the  tang 
to  a  point. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


By  heating  the  point  and  pressing  the 

handle  material  down  upon  it  a  recess  is 

burned  in  the  handle  exactly  the  size  of  the 

tang.  Epoxy  is  used  to  seat  the  handle  after 

the  guard  has  been  attached.  Note  that  the 

best  time  to  achieve  this  exact  fit  is  before 

the  guard  is  soldered  on  (otherwise,  heat 

must  be  used  with  great  care). 


Finger  grooves  are  made  with  a  large  round 
file.  Excess  material  is  removed  from  the 
guard  and  handle  with  a  belt  grinder  or 
coarse  file.  A  fine  file  is  used  to  eliminate 
marks  left  by  the  coarse  file. 
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Finishing  touches  are  added  just  prior  to  final  buffing  and 
polishing.  The  owner's  initial  can  be  engraved  on  a  butt  cap  if 
one  is  used,  or  on  a  "crown"  stag  grip  as  illustrated. 


Photos  by  Bob  Busby 

//  is  correct  to  put  your  name  on  a  blade  only  if  you  have 

made  it.  A  maker's  mark  and  date  or  number  is  easily  stamped 

in  a  brass  guard  using  small  letters. 


Three  representative  samples  of  "do-it-yourself"  custom  knives 
are  shown  below.  The  top  knife  was  assembled  using  a  Sheffield 
blade  imported  by  Bob  Schrimsher.  brass  guard  and  stag  handle. 
(Cost  to  make:  $5.50)  The  skinner  in  the  center  of  the  photo  is  a 
Sheffield  blade  imported  by  Indian  Ridge  Traders,  fitted  with 
slab  handles  of  wood  held  by  pins  (and  epoxy);  the  knife  has  a 
lanyard  hole,  but  no  guard.  (Cost  to  make:  $5.00)  The  bottom 
knife  is  a  true  handmade  custom  knife.  The  blade  was  made  by 


Jim  Small  of  Madison,  Georgia,  and  the  knife  assembled  by  the 
author.  The  knife  has  a  brass  guard;  brass  rivets  (and  epoxy)  hold 
slab  handles  of  rosewood.  Equipped  with  a  lanyard  hole,  and 
fitted  with  a  sturdy  sheath,  this  knife  is  equal  in  every  respect 
except  cost  to  a  $65.00  custom  knife.  (Cost  to  make:  $27.50) 
(Cost  figures  represent  actual  cost  of  basic  materials  only,  and 
do  not  include  necessary  tools,  epoxy,  solder,  etc.) 

Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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Wildlife 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 
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The  wild  turkey  (Meleagris  gallo- 

pavo)  is  a  singular  and  impressive 
creature.  He  is  large  of  size,  unique 
of  appearance  and  perhaps  the  wildest 
of  all  forms  of  wildlife.  To  those  that 
know  him  well,  the  wild  turkey  is  the 
embodiment  of  wild  things  and  wild 
places. 

Standing  around  three  feet  tall,  with 
a  wing  spread  approaching  five  feet, 
a  male  turkey  (gobbler)  may  weigh 
as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
hens  are  smaller  by  about  a  third.  In 
basic  coloration,  the  turkey  may  be 
called  bronze  for  lack  of  a  better  de- 
scription. Actually  the  feathers  are 
iridescent  and,  depending  on  the  light, 
appear  to  be  shiny  green,  black, 
brown  or  almost  red.  The  gobbler's 
featherless  head  may  change  in  color 
from  bright  red  to  whitish  blue  de- 
pending on  his  emotional  state.  An 
elongate  appendage  called  the  car- 
uncle dangles  from  between  the  gob- 
bler's eyes.  The  so-called  "beard"  of 
the  gobbler  consists  of  rudimentary 
feathers  called  mesoplumes  and  dan- 
gles from  the  middle  of  the  gobbler's 
breast.  The  beard  is  predominantly  a 


male  characteristic  although  an  oc- 
casional errant  hen  may  display  a 
small  one. 

The  wild  turkey  is  distinguishable 
from  domestic  turkeys  by  subtle  dif- 
ferences in  build  and  coloration.  The 
wild  bird  is  sleek,  long  and  racy  look- 
ing and  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  are 
buff  to  chocolate  brown.  Domestic 
bronze  turkeys  are  stockier  and  have 
white  tail  tips. 

Turkeys  breed  in  the  early  spring 
with  much  fanfare  on  the  part  of  the 
gobbler.  The  males  earn  their  name  by 
their  gobbling  activity,  which  they 
sound  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
hens.  When  the  hen  appears,  the  gob- 
bler goes  into  his  strut.  The  long  tail 
is  spread  into  a  fan,  and  the  body 
feathers  are  fluffed  out.  With  a  hollow 
boom,  known  as  a  pulmonic  puff,  the 
gobbler  takes  slow,  measured  steps 
before  the  hen  with  his  wing  tips 
dragging  the  ground. 

After  mating,  the  hen  lays  a  clutch 
of  ten  to  twelve  eggs  which  are  incu- 
bated by  the  hen  for  24  to  28  days. 
The  young  turkeys,  called  poults,  are 
precocial  and  are  able  to  follow  the 
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hen  within  a  few  hours  of  hatching.  At 
this  time  in  their  life,  the  poults  need 
a  good  supply  of  protein-rich  insects 
for  proper  growth.  These  are  found  in 
scattered  clearings,  which  are  an  im- 
portant component  of  turkey  habitat. 

The  wild  turkey  is  a  forest  dweller 
requiring  extensive  stands  of  mature 
hardwood  timber  with  adequate  water 
and  the  scattered  openings  mentioned 
above.  Food  for  mature  turkeys  in- 
cludes much  vegetable  matter.  Tender 
green  grass  and  shoots  in  the  spring, 
berries  and  fruits  through  the  summer 
and  seeds  and  nuts  through  the  fall 
and  winter.  Another  necessity  of 
prime  turkey  habitat  is  a  low  level 
of  human  activity.  Turkeys  are  very 
sensitive  to  stress  caused  by  disturb- 
ance and  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
mere  presence  of  humans. 

Turkeys  were  very  plentiful  in  pre- 
historic America.  They  were  a  prime 
meat  staple  for  both  aboriginal  Amer- 
icans and  the  first  white  settlers.  Un- 
controlled market  hunting  and  the 
clearing  of  farmland  had  its  effect  on 
this  forest  bird.  Eventually  the  wilder- 
ness of  North  America  was  conquered 
and  with  it,  the  wild  turkey. 


During  our  early  history  the  wild 
turkey  disappeared  from  70%  of  its 
original  range.  Today  this  stately  bird 
is  making  a  strong  comeback  due  to 
habitat  changes  favorable  to  forest 
dwelling  species.  The  decline  of 
"small-farm"  agriculture  and  a  rural- 
to-urban  population  shift  by  the  hu- 
man population  has  allowed  much 
cropland  to  revert  to  a  maturing  forest 
succession.  This  is  now  becoming 
good  turkey  habitat.  Modern  wildlife 
management  has  advanced  in  methods 
of  turkey  management  and  this  is  ac- 
celerating the  birds'  resurgence. 

Turkeys,  for  all  their  large  size,  are 
rather  sensitive  creatures.  The  young 
poults  may  be  lost  to  cold  spring  rains 
and  predation.  More  advanced  poults 
and  mature  birds  are  relatively  secure 
from  normal  inclement  weather  and 
predators,  but  are  very  susceptible  to 
common  poultry  diseases  where  do- 
mestic fowl  use  the  same  areas.  These 
forces  can  significantly  affect  turkey 
populations  in  localized  situations. 

On  a  wider  scale,  habitat  loss  and 
illegal  hunting  seem  to  be  prime  limit- 
ing factors  on  Georgia's  turkey  popu- 
lation. The  best  turkey  habitat  in  the 


state  is  found  along  our  major  rivers 
in  hardwood  river  bottom  swamps. 
Human  habitat  alterations  in  the  form 
of  large  reservoirs  and  channelization 
strike  directly  at  these  areas.  The 
presently  popular  practice  of  clear- 
cutting  large  tracts  of  land  and  re- 
planting to  fast-growing  pines  is  an- 
other significant  threat  to  turkey  habi- 
tat needs. 

Direct  human  competition  is  a 
growing  problem.  As  suburbs  spread 
around  our  towns  and  as  heavy  rec- 
reational use  invades  the  more  remote 
areas,  turkeys  are  adversely  affected. 
At  present,,  illegal  hunting  and  poach- 
ing is  a  serious  problem.  The  turkey 
is  a  highly  coveted  trophy  and  many 
individuals  feel  compelled  to  try  to 
kill  every  turkey  they  see,  regardless 
of  sex  or  time  of  year. 

Only  an  awakened  public  con- 
science and  a  real  desire  to  have  a 
healthy  wild  turkey  population  in  the 
state  will  offset  these  problems.  To- 
day the  wild  turkey  is  making  a 
startling  comeback  from  near-oblivion 
in  all  the  states  where  it  was  originally 
native.  Only  time  will  tell  if  Georgia 
will  remain  among  them. 
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Cloudland 
Canyon 

State  Park 


By  Joan  Riordan 

Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


Cloudland  Canyon/State  Park,  in 
the  northwest  corner'of  Georgia,  is  a 
breathtakingly  beautiful  place  to  visit. 
While  a  visitor  will  certainly  enjoy  the 
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many  facilities  for  recreation  such  as 
full  housekeeping  vacation  cottages, 
campgrounds  with  water  and  electrici- 
ty, picnic  shelters  and  a  visitor's  con- 
cession area,  it  is  the  truly  spectacular 
scenery  which  captures  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  park,  which  is  20  miles  north- 
west of  LaFayette,  off  Ga.  143  in  the 
wilds  of  Dade  County,  covers  some 
1,699  acres  of  land. 

The  canyon,  for  which  the  park  is 
named,  is  a  tremendous  gorge  on  the 
western  escarpement  of  Lookout 
Mountain  where,  over  eons  of  time, 
hundreds  of  feet  of  sandstone  have 
been  worn  away  by  water.  This  chasm 
has  been  carved  out  of  a  huge  flat- 
topped  mountain  which  extends  from 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  through 
northwest  Georgia,  into  Alabama. 

Standing  on  Lookout  Point  in  the 
park,  the  visitor  is  treated  to  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  gorge.  The  canyon, 
plunging  some  1,000  feet  into  a  lux- 
urious green  valley,  leaves  the  visitor 
wonder-struck  at  the  majestic  beauty 


and  awesome  power  of  nature.  The 
sparkling  waterfalls  which  shimmer 
down  the  sheer  walls  of  the  canyon 
into  this  natural  amphitheatre  afford 
the  visitor  an  enthralling  visual-audi- 
tory experience. 

Everyone,  the  worldly-wise  and  the 
child  alike  will  find  this  sight  enchant- 
ing. While  great  poets  and  writers 
have  always  been  caught  up  in  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  earthly 
creation,  little  children  also  have  their 
vision.  One  recent  ten-year-old  visi- 
tor, upon  seeing  Cloudland,  wrote  this 
poem: 

"Lovely  canyon  stretching  beneath 
the  sky, 

"You're  so  beautiful,  and  I  know 
why. 

"Nature  formed  this  canyon,  with 
no  man  as  her  companion." 

Indeed,  long  before  man  did  walk 
upon  the  earth,  millions  of  years  ago, 
this  northwest  part  of  Georgia  was 
bordered  by  an  ancient  ocean  which 
extended  all  the  way  into  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.    This    area    was    then    a 


tropic  marshland  where  colossal-sized 
ferns,  rushes  and  mosses  grew  in  pro- 
fusion. The  sandstone  cliffs,  shale  and 
coal  found  in  the  area  today  give 
ready  testimony  to  the  events  of  the 
remote  past.  As  the  visitor.gazes  from 
Lookout  Point  towards  Tennessee  he 
sees,  as  in  a  hall  of  mirrors,  one 
mountain  range  repeated  after  another 
into  the  distance,  all  once  the  bottom 
of  a  restless,  churning  primeval  ocean. 

In  recent  history,  the  Cloudland 
Canyon  area  was  the  home  of  the 
proud  Cherokee  Nation.  Legend  has 
it  that  a  fantastically  rich  lead  mine, 
once  worked  by  the  Cherokee,  lies 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
When  the  Indians  were  driven  from 
the  area  in  the  mid-1800's,  it  is  said 
that  they  destroyed  all  signs  of  the 
mine  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found 
to  this  day. 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park,  es- 
tablished in  1942,  is  administered  by 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
Division.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
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this  beautiful  area  has  become  known 
to  the  general  public.  Curiously,  up 
until  1939,  when  Georgia  built  a  high- 
way into  the  area,  it  was  accessible 
only  through  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
Today,  it  is  estimated  that  the  park 
is  visited  by  75,000  people  annually. 

Types  of  activities  at  the  park  in- 
clude hiking  on  rugged  nature  trails, 
summer  naturalist  interpretation  pro- 
grams and  picnicking  in  well- 
equipped  open  areas  and  shelters. 
There  are  no  facilities  within  the  park 
for  fishing  and  boating. 

The  family  camping  area  has  some 
50  sites  —  36  with  electricity  and 
water.  Outdoor  grills,  picnic  tables 
and  benches  are  near  each  site  as  well 
as  two  up-to-date  comfort  stations, 
with  flush  lavatories,  hot  showers  and 
automatic  laundry  rooms. 

The  cottages  are  nicely  decorated 
and  feature  large  stone  fireplaces  and 
central  heating.  One  especially  nice 
feature  of  the  cottages  is  the  overlook 
porches  which  run  the  length  of  each 
of  them.  From  each  room  in  the  vaca- 
tion cottage,  a  door  opens  onto  the 
porch,  giving  the  visitor  a  sense  of 
being  close  to  nature  at  all  times.  The 
cottages  are  available  with  either  two 
or  three  bedrooms  and  all  are  fully 
equipped  for  housekeeping,  including 
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electric  stove  and  refrigerator,  and  all 
of  the  basic  cooking  and  serving  equip- 
ment. All  necessary  linens  are  also 
provided. 

Visiting  Cloudland  Canyon  State 
Park  at  any  time  of  year  will  prove 
a  delightful  experience.  The  soothing 
sound  of  rushing  water  streaming 
down  the  waterfalls  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  park.  The  visitor  is 
surrounded  by  trees  of  fragrant  pine 
and  cedar,  pretty  dogwoods  and 
smooth,  gray  beech. 

Spring  is  a  joyous  burst  of  wild 
azalea  and  mountain  laurel  on  the 
hillsides  when  songbirds  again  take 
up  residence  to  warble  their  way 
through  the  lush,  deep  green  summer. 
In  the  fall,  fiery  hues  of  reds,  oranges 
and  golds  intermingle  with  cool  ever- 
green pines  in  a  glorious  display  of 
nature's  genius  for  the  dramatic.  Win- 
ter is   a  quiet   and   thoughtful   time 


with  sunny  days  and  frosty  nights. 
There  are  nearby  attractions  of 
interest  for  visitors  also.  The  Sequo- 
yah Caverns  are  only  19  miles  away, 
the  Civil  War  Chickamauga  National 
Historic  Battlefield  is  9  miles  south 
of  Chattanooga.  The  battlefield  fea- 
tures a  museum  which  is  open  from 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  each  day.  In  the  fall, 
the  Plum  Nelly  Art  Show,  an  annual 
event  in  the  New  Salem  Community 
which  is  right  on  the  mountain,  fea- 
tures original  painting,  wood  sculp- 
tures, pottery,  jewelry  and  woven 
goods  for  sale. 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park  has 
a  year-round  resident  superintendent, 
Herman  Channel.  Information  on 
rates  and  reservations  at  Cloudland 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Mr. 
Channel  at  (404)  657-4050  or  writ- 
ing to  him  at  Cloudland  Canyon  State 
Park.  Rising  Fawn,  Ga.  30738. 
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Uloodroot 


By  Marie  B.  Mellinger 
Photo  by  E.  D.  Mellinger 


The  bloodroot  flourishes  in  hardwood  shade, 
appearing  with  delicate  many-petaled  white 
flowers  in  late  March  or  early  April.  For  all  its 
seeming  fragility,  this  is  a  sturdy  wildling  found 
from  Florida  to  Canada. 

The  latin  name,  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  can 
be  translated  literally  to  "bloody  flower  of  Can- 
ada," referring  to  the  red  stem  sap  and  roots.  It 
has  many  common  names  such  as  red  puccoon, 
Indian  puccoon,  red-root,  red  coonroot,  sweet 
slumber,  tetter-wort,  or  she-root.  Bloodroot  was 
a  favored  medicine  plant  of  both  the  Indians  and 
the  early  settlers.  It  is  still  gathered  for  medicine 
in  some  areas  of  the  Appalachians.  The  reddish 
roots  were  used  as  an  emetic,  but  had  to  be  used 
very  sparingly  for  they  contain  an  alkaloid 
poison.  The  juice  from  the  stems  was  squeezed 
on  a  lump  of  sugar  to  make  a  cough  drop.  An 
infusion  of  roots  was  used  to  relieve  painful 
burns. 

Bloodroot  was  the  "war  and  peace"  flower  of 
the  Cherokees.  According  to  legend  it  was 
planted  in  the  forest  by  the  Moon-and-Star 
Maiden  to  remind  them  to  keep  peace,  for  white 


was  the  peace  color.  However,  if  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Indians  to  declare  war, 
the  red  juice  could  be  used  for  war  paint.  Juice 
and  roots  also  furnished  a  red  dye. 

The  plant  grows  from  a  stout,  horizontal  root- 
stock.  In  early  spring  it  sends  up  a  slender  glauc- 
ous stem,  with  the  flower  bud  enfolded  in  the 
leaf.  The  starry  white,  yellow-centered  flower 
soon  rises  above  the  leaf.  Occasionally  the 
flowers  are  double.  Flowers  are  cross-pollinated 
by  bees  and  bee-like  flies.  The  flowers  close  every 
evening  and  soon  drop  their  petals.  The  numer- 
ous small  seeds  appear  in  a  slender  capsule  and 
ripen  in  late  May  or  June.  The  bloodroot  be- 
longs to  the  poppy  family. 

Bloodroot  adapts  readily  to  wild  flower  gar- 
dens. Its  requirements  are  partial  shade  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  humus-rich  loam  or  leaf  mold. 
It  grows  very  readily  from  seed,  and  will  blossom 
the  second  or  third  year.  Where  they  can  be  res- 
cued from  road  building  sites,  or  developments 
(the  only  places  to  ever  dig  wild  flowers)  they 
will  transplant  readily.  Plants  can  be  multiplied 
by  root  cuttings.  The  large  leaves  are  attractive 
after  the  flowers  fade. 

When  April  sun  and  showers  touch  the  hills, 
and  the  wood  thrush  calls,  the  bloodroot  forges 
from  its  bed  of  leafy  mold,  and  blooms  to  grace 
the  earth.  With  a  little  searching,  bloodroot  can 
probably  be  found  in  every  county  in  Georgia. 
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By  Aaron  Pass 
Art  by  Jose  Vinas 


The  black  bear  (Ursus  americanus) 

is  familiar  as  a  character  in  scary  folk 
tales  and  as  an  unswerving  defender 
of  American  forests  from  the  evils  of 
wildlife.  In  reality,  the  black  bear  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  really 
a  mild  fellow,  neither  fearsome  nor 
vicious,  perfectly  content  to  go  his 
own  way  and  enjoy  the  good  life. 

The  natural  range  of  the  black  bear 
covered  most  of  north  America  at  one 
time.  In  more  modern  days  the  ever- 
expanding  areas  of  human  habitation 
and  use  has  usurped  most  of  this  origi- 
nal bear  range.  Now  the  bear  is  found 
in  the  more  remote  mountains  and  in 
river  and  coastal  swamps  where 
human  contact- is  infrequent. 

Uniquely  adapted  by  nature  to  live 
almost  anywhere,  the  bear  can  survive 
in  many  inhospitable  places.  The  bear 
is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  which  means 
he  will  take  almost  anything  edible. 


Feeding,  in  season,  on  fresh  fruits  and 
succulent  greens,  the  bear  is  quick  to 
seize  any  opportunity  for  fresh  meat 
when  it  is  available  and  carrion  when 
it  is  not.  Particularly  attracted  to 
sweets,  the  bear  has  a  real  love  for 
honey — as  many  backwoods  beekeep- 
ers have  found  out. 

The  purpose  of  such  profuse  and 
nonselective  eating  is  to  build  up  a 
layer  of  fat  to  nourish  the  bear  during 
his  long  winter's  sleep.  The  ability  of 
semi-hibernation  is  one  of  those  adap- 
tations which  allows  bears  to  live 
quite  near  the  artic  circle,  in  spite  of 
severe  and  food-scarce  winters.  Far- 
ther south,  bears  still  den  up  for  win- 
ter, but  may  venture  out  on  mild  days. 
Breeding  takes  place  in  the  early 
spring.  Females,  or  sows,  become  re- 
ceptive at  between  2>V2-5  years  of  age. 
After  breeding,  the  male,  or  boar,  is 
quits  with  the  whole  affair.  He  goes 
on  his  solitary  way,  leaving  the  sow 
to  bear  and  raise  the  cubs.  Two  to 
three  cubs  are  born  after  a  gestation 
period  of  10-11  months  and  while  the 
sow  is  in  her  winter  den.  The  cubs  are 
hairless  and  blind  and  weigh  only  2-3 
pounds  at  birth,  but  they  grow  rapidly 


and  may  weigh  as  much  as  60  pounds 
by  the  end  of  their  first  summer.  The 
cubs  stay  with  the  sow  through  their 
first  winter  and  during  the  following 
spring  are  sent  off  on  their  own. 

The  black  bear  is  a  relatively  large 
animal.  In  the  southeast  the  average 
weight  of  females  may  go  as  high  as 
200  pounds.  The  larger  males  reach 
350  pounds  or  more,  with  500  pounds 
seeming  to  be  the  upper  limit.  They 
are  very  quick  and  powerful  for  their 
size,  but  for  the  most  part  the  black 
bear  is  a  rather  timid  creature. 

They  are  very  man-shy  and  are  sel- 
dom seen,  even  where  they  are  numer- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  woods- 
man should  respect  the  size,  power, 
and  temperament  of  bears.  They  will 
fight  back  when  hurt  or  cornered,  or 
feel  themselves  to  be.  The  female  will 
fight  savagely  to  defend  her  cubs  and 
can  be  quite  dangerous  under  these 
circumstances. 

Bears  often  cause  property  damage 
around  bee  yards  or  hog  lots.  Anyone 
suffering  such  depredation  or  desiring 
information  on  "bear-proofing"  their 
bee  gums  should  contact  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division. 
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By  Joe  CuIIens 


The  temperature  had  dropped  to 
near  freezing  as  a  slight  breeze  dis- 
turbed the  otherwise  still  pasture 
grass.  Suddenly  a  bright,  piercing  light 
struck  across  the  small  field.  Startled, 
the  feeding  doe  froze,  glaring  blindly 
into  the  spotlight.  The  booming  report 
of  a  shotgun  followed  and  two  men 
jogged  across  the  field  to  pick  up  their 
ill-gotten  prey.  Another  unsuspecting 
deer  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  of  night 
creatures  ...  the  willful,  illegal  night 
hunter.  Scenes  similar  to  this  are  re- 
peated throughout  Georgia  each  night 
as  these  illegal  night  hunters  stalk 
relatively  defenseless  animals.  Night 
hunting  of  game  animals  is  illegal  in 
Georgia,  except  for  raccoon  and  opos- 
sum. Foxes  and  bobcats  may  also  be 
hunted  at  night,  but  are  not  con- 
sidered game  animals. 

Deer  are  the  animals  most  sought 
by  the  illegal  night  hunter,  since  they 
graze  in  the  open  at  night  and  can 
often  be  spotted  from  a  road.  A  strong 
light  such  as  the  light  from  a  large 
flashlight,  spotlight  or  vehicle  head- 
lamps will  cause  any  wild  animal  to 
freeze,  at  least  momentarily,  enabling 
an  illegal  night  hunter  to  get  off  an 


easy  shot.  Vehicles  are  often  used 
since  it  is  relatively  easy  to  direct  the 
headlights  into  an  open  field  where 
deer  may  be  grazing. 

In  Georgia,  for  a  person  to  be 
convicted  of  illegal  night  hunting, 
the  evidence  presented  must  prove 
that  he  was  either  caught  in  the  act, 
caught  with  illegally  taken  game,  or 
caught  with  weapons  in  his  vehicle  or 
on  his  person.  The  weapons  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  loaded,  but  the 
word  "loaded"  is  a  key  element  in  the 
processing  of  illegal  night  hunting 
cases.  Chances  for  conviction  on  a 
charge  of  illegal  night  hunting  are  en- 
hanced considerabily  if  a  loaded 
weapon  is  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  person  suspected  of  hunting  illegally 
at  night,  particularly  if  that  weapon 
is  a  large  caliber  rifle  or  a  shotgun 
loaded  with  slugs  or  buckshot. 

There  are  a  number  of  distinctions 
which  must  be  made  by  the  enforce- 
ment officer.  The  officer  must  first  de- 
termine if  enough  evidence  is  avail- 
able to  convince  a  jury  that  the  intent 
of  the  suspect  was  to  hunt  game  ani- 
mals. Secondly,  the  officer  faces  a  de- 
cision of  whether  to  make  a  case  for 
illegal  night  hunting,  or  hunting  from 
a  vehicle,  which  is  a  separate  offense 
when  vehicular  use  is  involved.  From 
this  brief  discussion  it  becomes  quite 
evident  that  making  a  case  for  illegal 
night  hunting  is  anything  but  a  simple 
affair.  The  determining  factor  is  the 


amount  of  evidence,  whether  it  be 
circumstantial  or  actual. 

Until  recently,  illegal  night  hunting 
was  anything  but  easy  to  observe. 
Mostly  a  hit  and  miss  affair,  with  the 
apprehension  of  an  illegal  night  hunter 
basically  a  case  of  the  enforcement 
officer  being  in  the  proverbial  "right 
place  at  the  right  time."  The  Law 
Enforcement  Section  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  has  begun  to  use  aerial 
surveillance  techniques  in  the  control 
of  illegal  night  hunting  activity.  The 
use  of  aircraft  in  patrol  situations  be- 
gan in  February,  1972.  Since  that  time 
eleven  support  flights  have  been  made 
in  conjunction  with  ground  patrols. 
Two  of  these  flights  resulted  in  the 
apprehension  of  illegal  night  hunters, 
five  arrests  were  made  and  the  equip- 
ment used  by  these  persons  was  seized. 
While  the  results  may  not  seem  signifi- 
cant, the  value  of  these  missions  is 
primarily  psychological. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  type  of  in- 
dividual who  is  normally  involved  in 
illegal  hunting  activity,  the  deterrent 
factor  promulgated  by  the  use  of  air- 
craft surveillance  as  significant  though 
intangible.  The  "word"  spreads  fast 
among  these  individuals,  and  the  re- 
sultant fear  of  apprehension  can  have 
an  effect  on  the  seemingly  carefree 
attitude  displayed  by  these  persons. 

On  a  recent  flight  over  a  five-county 
area  near  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
West  Point  Dam  project,  one  vehicle 
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Pre-flight  checks  are  extremely  important  and  are  made 
each   time  an   airplane  is  flown.   Here,   Captain   Berry    Vaughn 
checks  the  fuel  tanks  to  see  that  they  have  been 
properly  topped  off. 


Pilots,  Captain  Marion  Harris  and  Corporal  Gene  Beck  make  a 
pre-flight  flyover  of  the  area  to  he  patrolled. 


Photo  by  T.  Craig  Martin 


Photo  by  Joe  Cullens 

was  stopped.  Although  no  arrests  were 
made,  the  persons  involved  received 
at  least  a  warning  that  aircraft  sur- 
veillance has  made  night  hunting  a 
little  less  "safe"  than  it  used  to  be. 

A  typical  operation  includes  several 
ground  units,  dispersed  in  areas  which 
have  been  plagued  with  recent  illegal 
hunting  activity.  The  ground  units  are 
tied  in  by  radio  to  both  the  other 
ground  units  and  the  aircraft.  The 
area  is  generally  pre-flighted,  or  flown 
during  daylight  hours  before  the  night 
mission  is  to  be  flown.  This  helps  the 
pilot  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
area  and  to  pinpoint  the  location  of 
the  ground  units.  Generally,  an  addi- 
tional person  will  occupy  the  aircraft, 
to  aid  the  pilot  in  pinpointing  specific 
locations.  This  person  becomes  the 
contact  for  the  ground  units  and  since 
he  is  familiar  with  the  entire  area  and 
the  locations  of  the  various  units  he  is 
also  the  coordinator  and  dispatcher 
for  the  entire  operation. 

Until  recently  there  were  only  two 
aircraft  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  a  Cessna  205 
and  a  Dart  Commander  100.  Recent- 
ly, the  Department  obtained  a  Bell 
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TH-13  helicopter,  and  in  November, 
1973,  Air  Transportation  reassigned 
a  Skymaster  337  to  the  Department. 
Captain  Barry  Vaughn  was  employed 
as  pilot  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Sec- 
tion, and  the  Department  hired  an  ad- 
ditional pilot.  Captain  Marion  Harris 
when  the  new  aircraft  were  obtained. 
When  the  additional  aircraft  became 
available  the  Department  also  trans- 
ferred one  of  the  airplanes  which  was 
previously  used  on  the  coast  to  the 
Northern  Region,  and  assigned  Cor- 
poral Gene  Beck  as  pilot.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Section's  capabilities 
have  been  substantially  increased  as 
a  result. 

The  primary  use  of  the  aircraft  in 
the  past  has  been  for  coastal  patrol 
support,  and  supervision  of  fishing 
and  shrimping  activities  on  the  Geor- 
gia coast.  Aircraft   are  used  for  an 


average  of  40  hours  per  month  in 
coastal  patrol  activity.  The  heaviest 
use  of  aircraft  surveillance  in  the 
coastal  area  occurs  in  late  summer 
near  the  end  of  August  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  This  is  the  time 
the  coastal  sounds  are  opened  to 
shrimping,  and  numerous  violations 
occur  due  to  confusion.  The  aircraft 
have  not  been  used  extensively  in  the 
coastal  area  for  surveillance  of  illegal 
night  hunting  activity,  since  this  is  not 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  area. 
Aerial  surveillance  has,  however, 
proved  to  be  an  almost  indispensible 
tool  in  the  control  of  illegal  fishing 
and  shrimping  activities  along  the 
coast. 

The  success  of  aircraft  surveillance 
on  the  coast  led  the  Department  to 
the  use  of  the  airplanes  for  control  of 
illegal  hunting  activity  in  the  northern 


and  central  portions  of  the  state.  At 
present,  it  appears  that  illegal  night 
hunting  activity  has  stabilized,  with 
records  showing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  arrests  and  seizures  made 
for  hunting  deer  at  night  with  the  aid 
of  lights.  It,  of  course,  is  impossible 
to  determine  if  this  increase  has  been 
due  to  increased  illegal  activity,  better 
trained  personnel,  closer  supervision, 
a  concerned  hunting  public,  or  in- 
creased support  from  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. But  with  the  advent  of  the  "air 
age"  to  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  state,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
airplane  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  an  extremely  useful  tool  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  officers  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division. 


Large  areas  can  be  observed  from  an  air- 
craft in  flight,  aiding  the  more  or  less 
"blind"  ground  units.  Vehicular  lights  or 
spotlights  used  by  illegal  night  hunters  can 
be  seen  very  easily  from  the  air. 

Photo  by  Joe  Cullens 
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BooH 
Review 

Modern  Turkey  Hunting  by  James 
F.  Brady.  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  155 
pages,  $6.95. 

Modern  Turkey  Hunting  is  a  basic, 
"how-to"  primer  written  by  a  turkey 
hunter  for  turkey  hunters.  Author 
Brady  simply  presents  in  a  clear, 
straightforward  manner  the  basic  ten- 
ets of  successful  turkey  hunting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the 
history  and  biology  of  the  wild  turkey 
in  America  are  covered  briefly  but 
adequately.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  many  aspects  of  hunting 
this  coveted  game  bird.  Spring  and  fall 
hunting  techniques  are  discussed  and 
compared,  as  are  calls  and  calling 
techniques.  Other  chapters  discuss 
guns,  loads  and  auxiliary  equipment 
for  the  well  turned-out  hunter. 

There  are  also  unique  and  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  turkey  hunter 
himself  and  the  prerequisite  skills, 
knowledge  and  mental  attitude  neces- 
sary for  success. 

These  topics  are  not  discussed  fully 
but  they  are  covered  adequately  for 
the  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is  a  basic 
primer  and  is  highly  recommended  for 
the  novice  turkey  hunter  before  his 
first  trip  and  for  review  by  the  veteran 
before  the  start  of  each  season. 

— AFP 
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SUMMER    CONSERVATION 
JOBS  AVAILABLE 

The  Greater  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
has  announced  that  applications  for 
Summer  Conservation  Employment 
during  1974  for  high  school  seniors 
may  now  be  submitted  for  considera- 
tion. The  Summer  Employment  Pro- 


gram is  conducted  annually  by  the 
League  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  and  consists  of  provid- 
ing a  limited  number  of  summer  jobs 
in  National  Parks,  Wildlife  Refuges, 
Public  Domain  lands,  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice holdings  and  elsewhere. 

According  to  J.  A.  Steele,  Chair- 
man of  the  Selection  Committee,  this 
program  offers  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  young  men  and  women  who 
intend  to  pursue  careers  in  natural 
resources.  In  addition  to  valuable 
work  experience,  appointees  can  ex- 
pect salaries  which  are  comparable 
to  those  paid  for  similar  positions  in 
private  employment. 

Last  year,  The  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
Izaak  Walton  League  reported  that 
thirty  students  were  selected  for 
the  program,  and  were  placed  in  fed- 
eral jobs  as  conservation  aides,  survey 
aides,  topographic  and  hydrographic 
field  assistants,  etc. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
positions  available,  applicants  must 
meet  certain  basic  criteria.  Applicants 
must  be  graduating  high  school  se- 
niors, 18  years  old,  in  good  health  and 
capable  of  field  work.  In  addition,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  applicant  be  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  studies  in  forestry 
soil  and  range  management,  fish  and 
wildlife  or  outdoor  recreation. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to 
a  selection  committee  and  should  be 
forwarded  to  J.  A.  Steele,  52  S.  Prado, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309,  by  March 
15,  1974. 

Applicants  should  provide  the  fol- 
lowing information:  1)  a  completed 
U.S.  government  form  171- — available 
at  any  post  office,  2)  a  transcript  of 
his  or  her  high  school  record,  3)  a 
written  recommendation  from  an 
adult  other  than  family  who  knows  the 
applicant  and  his  qualifications  and 
4)  a  letter  outlining  his  career  plans, 
extra  curricular  activities  and  any 
other  conservation  oriented  work  he 
or  she  has  performed. 

All  applicants  will  be  notified  of  the 
state  selection  committee's  decision  by 
April  15,  1974,  Steele  said.  Those 
selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
national  office  will  be  judged  by  a  na- 
tional committee  based  on  the  qualifi- 
cations submitted. 

— Izaak  Walton  League 


1974   CONSERVATION 
DIRECTORY  AVAILABLE 

The  1974  Conservation  Directory, 
published  at  $2  by  National  Wildlife 
Federation  as  a  conservation  educa- 
tion service,  lists  hundreds  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  organizations  and  individ- 
uals, governmental  and  private,  con- 
cerned with  natural  resource  use  and 
management.  Special  features  include 
separate  listings  of  fish  and  game  ad- 
ministrators and  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities offering  training  in  conserva- 
tion or  environmental  fields;  and  ref- 
erences to  other  directories  and  peri- 
odicals, audio-visual  source  materials, 
and  foreign  conservation  or  environ- 
ment offices.  Over  200  pages  in 
length,  the  1974  version  has  just  be- 
come available.  To  order,  send  your 
name,  address  and  remittance  to  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Dept. 
CD-8,  1412  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

— NWF 


GEORGIA  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation  is  set  for  March 
23  and  24  in  Forsyth.  Meeting  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Forsyth  Ra- 
mada  Inn,  with  most  sessions  being 
held  at  nearby  Tift  College  in  Rutland 
Student  Center.  Several  noteworthy 
speakers  are  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Saturday  general  meeting  which  be- 
gins at  10:00  a.m. 

Following  the  official  opening  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  will  speak 
on  conservation  problems  of  the 
southeast.  Kelly  is  Director  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Ala- 
bama Conservation  Department  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

Congressman  Jack  Brinkley  will 
be  luncheon  speaker.  Another  feature 
of  the  luncheon  session  will  be  the 
presentation  of  awards  to  winners  of 
the  Big  Deer  Contest  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation, 
DNR  Game  and  Fish  Division,  and 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

Featured  in  the  afternoon  session 
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will  be  a  question  and  answer  period 
with  Commissioner  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Joe  D.  Tanner,  and  Jack 
Crockford,  Director  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division.  Both  officials  will  make 
brief  intoductory  remarks,  and  then 
receive  questions  from  the  floor. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  afternoon 
sessions,  major  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates have  been  invited  to  make  brief 
remarks  and  receive  questions  from 
the  floor.  This  session  will  be  most 
important  to  those  seeking  to  learn 
more  about  the  various  candidates' 
views  on  conservation  and  natural 
resources. 

Concluding  the  day's  activities  is 
the  Conservation  Awards  Banquet 
beginning  at  7:30.  Governor  Jimmy 
Carter  will  be  the  speaker  and  present 
the  awards  to  outstanding  individuals 
in  the  conservation  field.  The  conser- 
vation awads  are  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Entertain- 
ment at  the  banquet  will  feature  Paul 
Ott  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  tal- 
ented performer,  is  President  of  the 
Mississippi  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  session  from  9:00  a.m.  until 
1 :00  p.m.  on  Sunday  will  be  the  busi- 
ness meeting  for  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation. 

— Bob  Wilson 
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1974  TURKEY  SEASONS 

Northeast  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Banks,  Dawson,  Franklin,  Haber- 
sham, Lumpkin,  Rabun,  Stephens, 
Towns,  Union  and  White  Counties. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Blue  Ridge 
WMA — April  22-27,  bag  limit  one 
gobbler,  permit  required.  Chattahoo- 
chee WMA — April  15-20,  bag  limit 
one  gobbler,  permit  required. 


Northwest  Georgia:  March  23-May  4: 
Floyd,  Gilmer,  Gordon  and  Murray 
County,  and  the  portion  of  Walker 
County  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway  27. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Cohutta  WMA 
— April  20-May  4,  bag  limit  one  gob- 
bler, no  permit  required.  John's 
Mountain  WMA — March  23-May  4, 
bag  limit  one  gobbler,  no  permit  re- 
quired. 

East-Central  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Columbia,  Elbert,  Greene,  Han- 
cock, Houston,  Lincoln,  McDuffie, 
Oglethorpe,  Pulaski,  Taliaferro,  War- 
ren, Wilkes  and  Wilkinson  Counties. 
Bag  limit  two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Clark  Hill 
WMA — April  8-13,  one  gobbler,  per- 
mit required.  (See  special  regulations 
on  check-in  at  check  station).  Pied- 
mont National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Fed- 
eral)—  No  turkey  hunt  will  be  held 
on  this  refuge  during  the  1974  season. 

West-Central  Georgia:  March  23- 
April  13:  Calhoun,  Chattahoochee, 
Dougherty,  Marion,  Muscogee,  Stew- 
art and  Talbot  Counties.  Bag  limit 
one  gobbler. 

South  Georgia:  March  16- April  13: 
Ben  Hill,  Camden,  Dodge  and  Wilcox 
Counties,  that  portion  of  Clinch 
County  east  of  U.S.  Highway  441 
and  south  of  Ga.  Highway  94,  and 


that  portion  of  Echols  County  south- 
east of  U.S.  Highway  441.  Bag  limit 
two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Bullard  Creek 
WMA— March  27-30  and  April  3-6, 
(separate  hunts),  hunters  may  take 
one  gobbler  one  each  hunt.  Hunting 
hours  30  minutes  before  sunrise  until 
12  noon.  No  check  in  or  out,  but  all 
turkeys  killed  must  be  reported  at 
check  station.  No  pre-hunt  scouting 
allowed. 

Yearly  bag  limit  on  turkeys  is  two. 

Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Wild  Hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  the  property  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 
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